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DURING DINNER 

| BY ARNOLD BENNETT 

^ How Much Was This Bridal Couple’s Life Influenced By This Strange Encounter? 




T HE lounge, a large apartment woman, a pal as well as a wife; and a better right than mr to warn you H/"klL 1 know what 1 was doing! 
of irregular shape, full of now every tone of her voice and that if you can't control that insane ^ Only it wasn't I. it was some- 
eoxy corners and grouped easy every word she said and every move- Jealously of yours you have a fair body else In me. I enjoyed doing it. 

chairs inviting to Intimacies, men t of her hands lied to him—lied chant* of a tragedy In your life. Yes, T. enjoyed it. I'd never been so 

and lit by roac-shaded lamps em- foolishly without the least hope of Ia>oh at you! Look at your face! happy in my life. It was awful—my 
'Sedded in the carved ceiling, and deceiving him' She asked what was You're all shaking. You aren't a happiness was. Awful! Awful! After-' 

aoroened from tho outer world by thB matter, but shv knew whst was man. You're what remains of a ward I was very 111. Of course they 

thick, rosy curtain!, was perfectly t he matter, exactly amf entirely what man after a devil has had possession arrested me. But they arrested Mrs. 
empty. Warm and well cushioned waJ) the matter. She knew that he! of him and devastated him." Hamwich as well. They made out 

and softls- ranw^l, it wailed n waa profoundly hurt and anxious “See here-" Philip began in sharp that she had planned the murder with 

.t^tn^MM its silver Ilcr odious tranquillity proved that but feeble protest; he was somehow me—urged me to do it. They brought 
trophies of sport and its gigsuu'c =*h« wa» insensible to his suffering. overawed, aa much by the man's evidence for that. Scissors and so on. 
ferns and palms for the end of din- “ I a ™ not * oine ln to dinner until cholcr of words as by his extraordi- Letters. Bat it was an absolute He. 

aer. when it would bo comfortably ‘ ha ‘ fellow at the next table has nary self-assurance. An absolute lie. I was staggered. 

C^ed by ladles and gentlemen who. come o“t" Philip announced, with "Yon won't mind me talking to Neither she nor I ha.1 had the. slight- 
until they went up in the lift to bed. finality. And then the little pause, you like this." the man stopped him, est Idea that I was proinc to kill him. j 

had nothing* to do except digest and aI| d then the clinching' phrase, “And almost grandly, “when I tell you that You don't think you’re ever going to 

play cards. b ° now you know!'* Im Crary. ’ kill anybody, do you? No more did 

Tho dining room was separated She gave a low. light laugh. He spoke as though he were an- j, till the moment came. They tried 
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and softly carpeted, it waited in waa profoundly hurt and anxious “Seeker©-** Philip began m sharp 

silence with it* discreetly vo uptuous Mep ot i ious tranquillity proved that hut feeble protest; he was somehow 

*** 5 Tjj*’, ngs an s a a «®.’ .*jY. waif insensible to his suffering. overawed, as much by the man’s 

trophies of sport and its gigantic ...... ... . . . . . ~ 

ferns and palms, for the end of din- 1 not * oin S ln to dlnner until cholcc of words “ by hl ® extraord,- 
ner, when it would bo comfortably th » l at th « taWe 

f.'!ed by ladies and gentlemen who, ^ out.” Philip announced, with You won’t mind me talking to 


play cards. 

Tho dining room was separated 
frum the lounge by a glass wall. 


o now you know. jim crary. kill anybody, do you? No more did 

She gave a low. light laugh. j He spoke as though he were an- J, till the moment came. They tried 

“Oh! It’s that? You’re still worry- J nouncing a fact of terrific, dazzling, us together. I had money, lots, and 


1 spent a lot of it on the trial. Not j 


“Wo were both convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to death. I fainted in the 
dock. She didn’t faint. I never saw 


through which the diners, aided by Ing about that,'* she said, just as unique interest. 1 ypen t a j ot 0 f on tbe trial. Not 

their high priests, priests and acolytes, though, ten minutes earlier they had “Crary?** Philip repeated the name for myself. No hope for me. But for 

conld be seen dining with dignity and pot had quite a scene in the bedroom murmuringly, as he might have re- her. 

ceremony. Not a sound came from the about that fellow who sat by himself peated “Smith” or “Joner.” “We were both convicted and sen¬ 
dining room through the glara wall; at the next table. Her method of 'The Crary.” fenced ‘ to death. I fainted in the 

Its inhabitants might have been an conducting aa argument was ex- “I’m afraid-•” dock. She didn't faint. 1 never saw 

asperating to tho last degree. "Uo you moan to *uy you've never u „ r win . There was" no appeal in 

° a ‘^ U ,.K Uler loartment. called " I told you 1 shoulc!n ' t '" 811,1 Phi,iI> ' hftard of thc Crary «“«• “> e Cr*ry- those days. There was only the home 
▼as a mu. hsm.Uler apartment, called with restraJllrd savage ness. Hamwich case-?" secretarv to ci. to The ncwsuaDers 

t»v the hotel nronrietor the sunroom. „ ,, __ ... su reury to go to. ine newspapers 

ItL ' semi-circular front wall was But dc n't I tell you I've never even Mr. Crary stdl spoke quietly, but wero full of U s for a fortnight. Tro- 

wholly window, and if there was spdken to htm? '' in h ' a to “* there waH utter al ”“" mendous petitions for reprieve, 

any sunshine this room caught it and «“»■• 1 <»«■ «?““•” «“*•“»• "*“*«“■*• » la -Then at least I heard that the home 

imprisoned It and presented It to the 1 don 1 see tha ‘ 3 “■ =* d " * "f i ®. P had been " oundf ' d b > secretary had refused to interfere in 

persons who cared to occupy the row "No. Women often like cads. But Philips Ignorance. He was really y 

persons wno care a 10 occupy me row * |ny CASe That was the day before 

of easy chairs ranged in front of the be 3 a all the same. He makes bort. Thev wouldn't tell me any- 

vast eznanse of class. The sunroom eyes at you all the time, at every Afraid I haven’t.” ... * . ^ . . . _ . 


m 


vast expanse of glass. The sunroom eyes at you all the time, at every ; 
was cold at nltfit. On this night its meal. And upon my soul, you smile 
eurtains had not been drawn nor its at him. Do you think l*m blind?” 


lamps lit. 


“I think you're very silly,” she re- i you’re too young to remember even 


sensitive pride had been wounded by " Th£n at ,caat 1 heard thal th ! h ° me 

Philips Ignorance. He was really “ <!rreU ‘ ry bad refu "' d i " Wr, * r ® la 
lj 0rt> my case. That was the day before 

"Im afraid I haven’t.” the day * They wouldnt *•“ any " 

_ ^ thing about Delphine. Prison rule*. 

Oh well! Mr. Crary sloomily ac- Not a word could x get _ And i was 
«pted the situation. "I suppose ^ lowta n0 vlalu . x w a« sure she was 


Through the window the nocturnal plied, this time with conviction. "I J the greatest public events of the r£ f* ri *'' ed ' Th£ f’ d put ™* ,n “ n °‘ b " * 
pleasure town offered itself with its can t understand you at ali. I never n.net^ But’be.ieve me that for " ' * ^nL™ '2“ 
piora and its promenade all festooned heard of such a thing! I suppose you weeks, once. I was the most eele- , , . !. ,* ^ J"" 

“I *" £, Te rlC “ y ' thlnk 1 to fee! flattered by brated in this country-aud ^ s “,lv^ 

actor, gilding to and fro, and a little your Jealoo9y -.. no „ you don - t even -»ueh is fame! ,d "°" S ; Tha ‘. J* Tj 


VS 


ragged boy crying evening papers In __. „ . unenuiy aiter a uay or iwu. x>ui i ^rng 97 /l fl/IB zan 

the east wind just under the window. _ ... ’ UC ^ “ Ck ^ d Heav * n *- slr! wouldn’t talk about her—not a word. —■ — w 

The sun room was not quite dark. ^ ■“ U ,”P° ke lm /he Famous Trials ser.ea And Had ord , 8Uppose . only I didn't Mji JW/S 

partly because of the radiance from kl “ d »• a ‘ oday 1 stand alone. Nobody else want M about anythin g eUe. * * * * *SZ/M 

the streets and partly because of the " ,oU ' ep ‘° a child ' ‘hough she was has been through what Ive been _, 

radiance from the glowing lounge. y six years his junior. throug^ Nobody!” bled nTe^o mSch n,r No it was remorse" “I STABBED MR. HAMVTCH Pf TITK 

Within it, gazing forth at thc magic * * * * Dh! hat was itT d ’ . B4CK _TWENTY-TWO TIMES 

spectacle of the town, could be seen §HE Imagined that her equanimity "Weil. I can't tell it you all. Take d ^.‘ know * ^ql’^dreadfui THEY SAID AFTERWARDS." 

a young man ln dinner jacket. ^ was very clever. But it madden- *°“e. So you've never heard of *° “ u 11 tn . _ 

He was tAli. with a small head, he ed Philip. He began to lose control th ® murder of Mr. Hamwich! I mur- thlnB tbat C . a " baPP !!‘ *° * mln 'h K / * * * * 

had race and distinction; he had evi- of himself and found a terrible satis- dere d him. From jealousy. That's morse fop k ‘! ,lnB Mr ' 

dently done alt that was proper In faction in doing so. The dreadful wh Y 1 thought I must speak to you. d0urs< ‘- u , hl . „ h ’, t i v —^———-_____________ 

,fe“rfght mnikmnafim accusations, WU^o.glisten?into ^"^^d about that. . couldn't of them told me afterward the rea- Crary- 'No/ I said. Tm not.' They 

clubs. And although he held himself . - , abOUt odr ,, . y eS yt believe the stupidity of thc Jury, of son. It isn’t etiquette in a prison didn’t say anything to that. I slept 

eareleosly and was ever so little . lle *" < R ien at the K - the un scrupulousness of the crown for convicts to look at a condemned all night. Next morning when I woke 

xegligent in his attire, he had the * >I " ° ** carts of all of us and “lea." answered Philip, still shakily, counsel. I couldn’t believe it was all man. Not nice. They think he won’t up I said: *What time is it?’ They I 


now you don’t even—such is fame! 
Such as fame! Good Heavens, sir! 


through. Nobody!” 

“Oh! What was itT* 

“Well, I can’t tell it you all. Take 


friendly fellows. That is, they got 

friendly after a day or two. But they _ 

wouldn't talk about her—not a word. 1 * 

Had orders, I suppose. Only I didn’t 

want to talk about anything else. * * * * 

“It wasn’t being hanged that trou- ^ 
bled me so much. No, it was remorse. J STABBED MR. HAMWICH IN THE 


You don’t know what remorse is. 
You can’t. It’s the most dreadful 


BACK — TWENTY-TWO TIMES, 
THEY SAID AFTERWARDS.” 


club.. And Although he held hlmeelf iHe cTxnced Lr„.,e7 y bell£ve the «W'dlty of thc Jury, of ,on. It i.n't etiquette in a prison dldn 't .ay anything to that. I slept 

eareleosly and was ever so little . lle at the % - the unscrupu |ousness of the crown for convicts to look at a condemned all night. Next morning when I woke 

wegllgent in his attire, he had the ° e «*arts of all of us and “les," answered Philip, still shakily, counsel. I couldn’t believe it was all man. Not nice. They think he won’t up I said: *What time is it?’ They 

authentic chic which the most metric- 1,0 tne o^o^alment of which de- He did not want to listen, but he was true. I had one thought in my head like It, you see.” said: 'You’ve got two hours yet. Try 

nlous and earnest dandies In Paris I* 11 ®* safety and decency of hu- intimidated by the singular mien of all day and nearly all night. In- * * * * to s i eep » a bit mn re.’ But I didn’t 

try in vain to match. He gazed at relations, rose up unchecked to the little man. and by the conjunction justice! Monstrous Injustice to her! ANOTHER pause. Mr. Crary had try G ne of the warders went out 

the town for quite a long time and surface and escaped in speech. of the words “jealousy” and “mur- And I’d done It. I’d brought it about! ^ not faced Philip again. He was came back in a min ute or two 

then turned and gazed Into the e e is wife a flirt; he re- der,” and by the horror of his own In two minutes—a minute! And what talking quietly, but with slight em- with a bundle. It was my clothes, 
brightness of the lounge. He was rerred to her ruthless hunger for frightful feelings only a few minutes had made me do It I don’t know, phasis now and then to the street, my dark ,* ra y suit> j waB to be 

nff " ? eaffure and laxur y. to her egotism, earlier. A murderer in front of him! Sometimes I couldn't credit that I to the glittering piers and the prom- hanged in my own clothes I lik«*d 

W?T a v m, r-rv r D ?o a n n fau ;‘, y UPbrinS ' Why bad the murd — ~t bee. had don, it. It wan rather an If it enad, and th, motor, gliding to and t h a T Bu t ^ wouldn't let L pat 

With dirty dress and d rty ap n, g, to the absurdities of her parents hanged? How came he to be at was something I had read about in a fro in the pleasure town. Philip sat on my collar and necktie You see 

and and to hin own large, a guent in high-clan, hotels? newspaper. up i. the easy chair and leaned for- ™ 0 ?TyTtee“\Zy a!k"dTe : 

eafTy * * y . . confiding, trustful, foolish nature, Th© little man proceeded: “Well, It was the governor himself ward and glared intently at Mr. * A jj r i cb t*>* *Ye* ’ I said. ‘All right.’ 

ZTZt 'she'knelt ^ ^ “* ^ ‘ n l0Ve With *«■ Ha "> wi ' b Came *» te " my Pe ‘“'° n f0r a Cra ^ ba£k ' Theo ry brought me m, hreakfit. 

rreaT^atent wove that burnt coal r ^ u mucb “ you are wlth that > oun B prlcve was refuscd ' 1 “ ked him ' w *' 1 - »’> that '« nothing after all. which rd a8k?d for> two po ach«i 

«vmomleallv and vet brirfitlv near _ ™ „ .. . married a jealous lady who's just gone. I assume she's about the petition for Mrs. Hamwich. After he'd been to see me in my the tea . in a and th . 


eensfsted chiefly of various brushes which his wlcl 
•ad rags. She knelt down before the how to deceive, 
great patent stove that burnt coal amiti r 


economically and yet brightly near L... - '“‘ 7 ” .aoywnosj 

the middle of the lounge and gar- Said . she in rep1 ^ 8 ad ly; your wife." 


the middle of th© lounge, and gar- __j ... - •• -- -- —- . . . -—- 

nlshed and tidied and rubbed the stove a d theD - wlth - »•> aasumption of "She ia" He said; 'I know nothing about lira, ofllee. At night. So I was taken to 

and swept its hearth, and sidled coura *®- " 3ti11 , ‘here it is. and I ex- "Mrs. Hamwich was young." Mr. Hamwich. She is not in my charge his office. My warders stayed out- 

apologeticaily out again. She knew 1X01 1 mUst make th e *>e 3 ‘ of it. Crary's voice trembled, “and 1 was a and I’ve no responsibility for her.' side. The governor said to me: ‘Crary, 

she was an eyesore ln the rich room An Y how - V°u aren't going in to bit younger. Mr Hamwich was forty- * s »' d: ‘ Bu ‘ Ehe ' s bound to be re-j he said, 'sit down and have a cigar. 


aoout tne petition tor aors. namwiun. Alter ne a oeen to see me in my e gg St and the tea ln a can, and the 
He got stiff and awkward at once, cell the governor sent for me to his ro ’ j ate lt a jJ And a ,-[ s arettc. 
He said: 'I know nothing about Mrs. office. At night. So I was taken to ^ rainjnK? . j "No/ they saidi i 

Hamwich. She is not in my charge his office. My warders stayed out- . bat lt hls ‘ been- . j d i dD - t fet i ^ 
and I've no responsibility for her.' side. The governor said to me: ‘Crary, , f anythin g wa « real. I felt as if 
11 said: 'But she's bound to be re- he said, 'sit down and have a cigar.' Jt wa8 a ta je-_f a lry-t'al«. yes. fairy- 
! Pr L:, V . e ?" . ” e -: ald; ." re3 -' u 1 dld - 1 wa „" aa calm a " “ lna tale. Then the prison clock struck. 


r. And Mrs. "Well, then, I made sure that she Then he said: 'Crary. I'm not a re- , had hour u Th( , n it waa 

with me. We ™ reprieved. They couldn't hang ligious man. I don't know anything thp ch ln his Barp i ic « cam, 

e didn't know her. couldn't! A woman, and inno- about heaven, and I don t know any- The wa , derB went ont _ I re- 

uldn't do anji- ccnt! 1 aent easler in mlnd - ‘ ‘hi"K about hell. That's the chap- membpr th k ,_ s 


member the keys rattling! 

"When the chaplain had finished 


she was an eyesore ln the rich room -. “ sou area t going in 10 hit younger. Mr. Hamwich was forty- * “aio: put sne s oouno 10 oe re- ne saio. sn oown ana nave a cigar. , t wap a ta ie-_f a iry-tale, yes. fairy- 

and ought to be ashamed of herself lor nner . * am. You’d better take a five. 1 say I was in love with Mrs. prieved!’ He said: ‘Yes.’ So I did. I was as calm as calm. ta j e Then the prison clock struck 

being visible in paradise. '‘ tro11 ' The exercise. will calm you Hamwich desperately. And Mrs. 'Well, then, I made sure that she Then he said: 'Crary, I'm not a re- j ha<J honr yfU Thpn u waa 

And once more the lounge and the “If” 11 / 0 " ‘ 08 ®‘h®r-" Hamwich was tn love with me. We was reprieved. They couldn't hang ligious man. I don't know anything {hp £haplajn hjs Burplica in _ 

young man waited. Then a bell rang Smiled at the man!" How gro- couldn’t help it. We didn't know ber * cou ‘dn't! A woman, and inno- about heaven, and I don’t know any- ^. hp warders we nt out. Don't I re¬ 
am] the lift went up. The lift shaft, ‘esque! She had never smiled at the what to do. She wouldn't do anj. cont! 1 went easler in m y mlnd . I thing about hell. That's the chap- mpmbpr the ke rattling' 

surrounded by the staircase, ended man - She had smiled at the room, thing wrong. She wouldn't leave her wondered how I could ever have Iain's trai nees, not mine, and I dare .. When the chaplain had fl ni ghed 

In the lounge itself, so that the ™n‘led generally—nothing more. The husband. I had to give her up. Mr. doubted that she'd get off in the end." say this last few days you've had thp rnor aamp in and thp chief 

traffic and burdens of the lift might man was absolutely nothing to her. and Mrs Hamwich lived at Canon- " But what n “ t? ” Philip demanded to listen to all you wanted in that wardpr aad th executioner 

provide Interest for the loungers in Must she scowl to please Phil? He bury, you know—North London. I now ' *‘ n P a ‘ i « n ‘- excited, feverish. line.' he said. 'But.' ho said, -you're h doctor Cell was full of 

“* ,OUnE " . a a a T ^ C ‘™ °* h ' 8 h ° a<L S’ 1 * had don't know why I went up ,0 Canon- ^ not j?" 1 ™ tbls , * a,d f°‘ ne to ^ ^eopll ^e, gave me some brandy 

* * * * “Jways suspected that he was in- bury that night, and into their street, f Crary ' 1 v0 n0¥er t0,d ,t . b * fore f or * you die ‘ , he Sald - 1 f sh0U ' d Uke They were all very nice, and I told 

»T<HE lift descended, bearing a clined to be a bit jealous; but this «» - ... ^ . to a soul, and I'm forgetting things, to know you're sorry for having . \ . ... . r >.,r,Hi„„ 

I woman. It was a pity that the soene was indeed too much. It was „ 1 “? J 11 *™ wa,klne home together. rm m i X | ng things up. I'd forgotten killed that man,' 'Sir,' I said. Tm ’.. th a _,,. tant . 

lounge happened to be empty of incredible, traglct catastrophic. It he,d b ’ r arm ' Id ° Was own,n,r heT ■ about chapel on Execution Sunday— d—d sorry.’ And so I was. So I am. } f a mv arme. 1 h« 

sightseers, for the young woman was was the ruin of all hTT change of v?""* Kentleman ' ln husinMa ' that's the last Sunday before thc ex- "When I got back to my cell they «<->“io"er fastened my axma I be- 

worth witnessing. A blond, and not happiness 1 d no ‘*’ ,n g against him except that ecution. I was taken into chapel bylligrhted the lamp outside that shines j I®*! < l uee *’* wa ^ 

very tall, eh© had a face lovely in Sh e thought of the___ __ _ he was her husl) a n <I ajid owning her. myself then, after the others, and I through the little* window into the noth nff w ,en \ e c f p a ” s art 


traffic and burdens of the lift might man was absolutely nothing; to her. and Mrs. Hamwich lived at Canon- <#But what n « x t?” Philip demanded to listen to all you wanted in that 

iwovide Interest for the loungers In Must she scowl to please Phil? He bury you know_North London, I now * Impatient, excited, feverish. line,’ he said. ’But,’ he said, *you’re 

th© lounge. had gone clean off his head. She had don’t know why I went up to Canon- * Tm not te!lln & lhis wel1 *” said going to die tomorrow morning. Be- 

♦ * * * always suspected that he wn« Tw-:__ * Mr. Crar>‘. "I’ve never told lt before fore you die,* he said, 'I should like 


sightseers, tor the young woman was was the ruin of all her chance 
worth witnessing. A blond, and not happinesa 

very tall, she had a face lovely in she thought of the wMHinr_A 


ft>rm and tint*, glinting brown eyes the other day—and of hls tenderneaa 
and hair, and a smile that w« habit- and hl8 p J lnn . sh e turoed ^ 


She thought of the UUBU4UU owning ner. myself then, after the others, and I through the little* window into the " - 

Se other day_and of hi* 11 drove me raad * 1 was 80 moved gat in the red pew at the back—pew • cell. No other light. I might have to say the ^ ur, ‘ serv ce a me as 


aim owl, miu « nutiie hum imuiw- land his passion She turned aTay I that 1 could not bear my emotions. I with red curtains across it. The'written things on the slate that they 
nal. The arched curve of her eye- W uh a fixed, expressionless smii t X 1 had 10 aase ,t ' and there was on,y condemned pew. Nobody could see give you. But I didn't. Didn't want 
brows added to her agreeable and ..... _ _ amlle t0 * oneway. The devil rushed me across I was there. But all the other oris- to do anything. One of mv warders 


if I was dead. 

"Another thing I forgot to tell you. 


U.MW. auucu le un agie—auu ward , h . _ j rushed me across I was there. But all the other prio- to do anything. One of my warders 'There were two doors to my cell, 

eager expression a note of thrilled .. , hin „ e °" *** , the road, and I stabbed Mr. Hamwich oners knew I was there, and they asked me to play draughts and I did, ° ne them had never been opened, 

surprise. Having a perfect complex- - 5 81,8 */ uld « a ‘ in the back—twenty-two times, they knew I knew. just to please him. Then I lay down 11 was °Pened now. We went out in 

ton and lips she had, of course, plenti- “* 1 “? < / t ’ k °d for ««. said afterward. With a pair of scis- "And once when I met a convict ln on the bed without taking off my a Procession and tho chaplain went 

felly employed rouge and powder. in.o .J^Ta * , t “ d 8 °rs that Delphine—that was Mrs. a corridor—how he turned hls head clothes. oh a “ h ‘ho burial service, and there 

Having the most adorable fingernails ” ed "J*** 1 ™ •“ Hamwich—had given mo for a keep- away! I asked my warders why -The other warder came back. He ‘ hE execution shed or what- 

? C °"T' m ° Rt ! > T U ! y L Zl ’ a ‘ he did that. They both blushed. One said: ‘Aren't you going to undress «'er they call it, just outside! 

painted them. She was magnificently UTn ana then contrite. "And the undersheriff and one or 

dressed: her jewels, though few, Philip watched her depart. His iwo others were waiting there, and 

Bight have been pawned for at least hand behind him touched a blind- 
• thousand pounda cord. He pulled at it, and it broke, 

She glanced qncstionlngly round and a large blind rattled down with 
the empty lounge with a look half a noise astonishingly like thunder 
Innocent and bait initiated, half A stout cord, a cord nearly a quarter 
Jaunty and half bashful. The truth of an Inch in diameter, and he had 
was that she had been married nearly (h e thought) scarcely touched If and 
three weeks, and this was not the yet it had broken between his flnfrere 
first hotel of her honeymoon; there- hit ftf - tlnn . . 8 nngers 

fore zhe considered herself an old ^ * ha ™ br ° k en! 

hand, learned in the world’s ways. confusion of the blind 

•mntacient on the subject of love K . . . somehow to symbolize 

and husbands, and not on any account appened to his marriage, 

to be mistaken for part of a honey- . . . y feIt ® xha usted and also 

moon couple. But also she had her Jf , ”® d * . He was Quite alone. 

4oabts concerning her competence as «ad disappeared Into th© dis- 

a woman of experience, and her great tant dinin S room. The whole brood- 

knowledge sometimes frightened her. ia & expanse of the deserted lounge 
Nevertheless she knew that she was * ay between him and humanity. He 
utterly delicious and all-powerful. ought according to his own cod© to 
Satisfied that there really was no- havo sworn raged manfully. But 
body in the lounge, she tripped up to tlr ere waK occasion to keep up ap- 
tbe glass partition and spied can- P®a-rance«. and he moaned to him- 
tionsly upon the dining room. Then, weakly, despairingly; 

puzzled, she crossed the lounge again dear! Oh dear! Oh dear!** 

and peered into the twilight of the Then ho was aware in the gloom 

sun room. of a face peering at him round the 

“Ah! There you are! I was won- flap of a huge easy-chair that was 
dering where you’d got to.” slightly turned from the direction of 

8 ho spoke so vivaciously and the window. He was not alone* He 
charmingly and lovingly that you had not been alone! Tho enisode 
wwold have thought that, thc place from beginning to end had had an 
boinr quite deserted, the young hue- unS een, unguessed spectator Phiitra 
b^d would have sprung at the young dhmountenancetl and wondering how 

wife and kissed her on the spot. ... k-s _ . ""“' ,crra s now 

But no! The young Husband did , ° h ‘ ^ ^ V °”' SUlrt " 

not move. He did net evon look at 1 | dmml8 ‘ 1 '>« s - Aid not nmva 

the young wife. He glared aside—at 1 kno / exactly how you feel," said 

nothtng. His mouth worked. He bit tb ® spcotato r ln *■ <l“l«t, worn voice, 
hls Up. IDs bands dur themselves ““ 80 naturally, so simply and ami- 

Into the very deeps of his pockets. that Philip could not take 

He was In a state of considerable offense at the nnhear of familiarity. 

•motional disturbance. Whereas the ' Phe man rose from hls chair and 
young wife, whose Intimate acquaint- slowly approached Philip and stood 
ance with the male sex was limited close to him—little gray-halred 
to a week or two, and who surely man, apparently about sixty. Philip 
ought to havo been seriously agitated bad seen him onoe or twice in the 
—the wife maintained a beautiful hotel; he always come very late Into 
calm. the dining room for meals, eating by 

“Aren't you coming in to dinner-' himself. He was well dressed and 
she asked sweetly and simply. of good deportment, and yet there 

"No!" grunted the husband, and waB something queer, disconcerting 

**>° ut kl “- a «»“t hi* demeanor, hfs 
"But what's the matted" she de- accent> M about the ' “ 

mandsd In gentle, complete amaxe- hl . hp WM Wh 


asked me to play draughts and I did, 0ne of ,hem had nevor bcen opened, 
just to please him. Then I lay down « wa - s opened now. We went out in 




menL /'Phil, what Is the matter-' u . . . . - 

In that moment Philip, so hundreds |*“ 1 ? h _ ty ’ b °‘ h „ bar ^, and 


J hie voice; he was both apologetic and I 


of millions of young men and old 


both common and distinguished; as I 


men before him. stood absolutely P V 

«^«ded at woman's power of du- ^ 

pilotty. Here was a young woman 
whaaa ha had really believed to be 

quits different la her nature from all M'T'HERE'S nobody can understand 
other woman whatsoever—an honest, A you batter than I can." the men 
sinoere, grnulne, straight yoo^g continued. "And there's nobody got 




w* w ■ aw a j . i aentu 1I1J waiuric n II) j i no vuiut naiuri Laiuc uat-n. tic 

he did thaL They both blushed. One I said: ‘Aren't you going to undress e yer they call 1L just outside! 

"And the undersheriff and one or 
two others were waiting there, and 
the executioner was watting for me 
on the scaffold—he had a red mus¬ 
tache, and I thought he looked ter¬ 
ribly 111 and queer. So I went up 
on the scaffold—I tell you I couldn't 
believe it was true—and the exe¬ 
cutioner put a bag over my head 
and 1 couldn't see. of course. And 
then there was a thud and I couldn't 
make ont what had happened. I 
beard the governor's voice, very ex¬ 
cited and nervous. He said: 'Never 
mind him! Never mind him! You 
must do it; you must do It.' And the 
assistant executioner said, 'No, sir. 
Not after that I won’t do It. Not If !t 

* was fifteen hundred pounds instead 
I of fifteen. Not after that!’ 

* ”1 only found out afterward what lt 
was had happened. The executioner 
had had a fit. They took the bag off 
my head again, and I went back 'to 
the cell. And they were all as white 
as a sheet, every onte of them. My 
sentence was commuted to penal serv¬ 
itude for lifa I needn’t tell you 

t there's no such thing really as a life 
sentence. After about a quarter of a 
century yqu're let out. A quarter of 
a century! 

"You, sir, must havo been aged 
about three when my executioner had 
a fit All the time you were growing 
up, governess, school, college, I suppose; 
fighting. I suppose; falling in loUe, 
I suppose; I was In prison, thinking 
about what mad jealousy leads to. 
And I'm still thinking about It, and 
after what I've seen and heard of you 
tonight I’m thinking about It now 
more than I havo for years, rm not 
fifty-•" 

"Not fifty!" exclaimed Philip. In 
amazement. 

"Not fiftto, But I’ve lived through 
whole cenHiHes. 

"And I haven’t told you all yet. I 
haven’t told you the worst part. At 
the very moment when my execu¬ 
tioner had hi* fit my Innocent Del- 
phltae was executed In another prison- 
yard in London. She hadn’t been re* 
prieved. They'd allowed me to deceive 
myself, for fear, I might go mad. 
Some one actually proposed that the 
other executioner who had dealt with 
Delphine should come along and the 
next morning deal with me. Tlie 
scheme fell through as they say. For 
one thing tho follow refused. Execu- 
tflpnoiv Mb fury superstitions, 

rtflH) BEK UP IN BIS AK1C3. LIGHT! LIGHT AS DOVHt ■jTIlHiIt. I ve had all that to think over for 






a quarter of a century. Of course I 
I don’t feel it so much now—not nearly 
' po much. I’m numbed. You do get 
numbed. I go about the world numb¬ 
ed. Nobody knows me. Naturally I 
don't call myself Crary.’’ He turned 
at last sharply to face Philip and said 
with a sort of explosion; “If I wasn’t 
numbed I should have smashed this 
plate-glass window with my fists long 
before I’d finished telling you my 
story.” 

* * * ♦ 

AT this point there was a thud just 
outside the sunroom. in the 
lounge. Philip gave an involuntary 
chy. For an Instant he thought it 
was the executioner In a fit—astound¬ 
ing delusion on his part! 

Tho thud was the noise of the fall 
of Philip’s young wife. Girlishly re¬ 
penting her resolution to dine alone 
and leave Philip to recover unaided 
from his madness, Ethel had quitted 
the dining room, crossed silently the 
silent lounge, and, intimidated and 
enthralled by the disclosure of Mr. 
Crary to the window', had hidden her¬ 
self behind the wall which separated 
the sunroom from the easternmost 
part of the lounge. 

She had withstood the terror of the 
recital as long as she could, and then 
had faltered and dropped in the 
arched opening between the rooms. 
She lay there with her lovely raiment 
and jewels all disordered, and her 
face as dead white as the faces of the 
officials at the execution where the 
criminal was not executed. Mr. 
Crary saw her first and pointed to 
her. Philip turned in obedience to 
Mr. Crary’s scaring finger. He sprang 
from his chair to the archway and 
knelt beside her, not in the least 
knowing what to do. 

“Let her lie. She’ll come round in a 
minute.” said Mr. Crary proudly, with 
hls unmoving lips. 

Philip waa himself ready to faint 
under the fearful shocks of Mr. 
Crary’s tale with its tremendous 
moral for the jealous. Mr. Crary had 
put Philip in terror of the possibili¬ 
ties of his own instincts. The hus¬ 
band felt as though he had just es¬ 
caped a catastrophe for which none 
but himself could have been blamed, 
and as though the catastrophe avoid¬ 
ed might recur soon or late in the fu¬ 
ture if he did not watch over himself 
night and day. He was nearly stun¬ 
ned by the revelation of himself to 
himself. 

And also he was exquisitely and 
profoundly touched by the yielding 
compunction of bis wife, who, after 
leaving him to his folly, had'out of 
sheer loving good nature come back 
to wheedle and cajole him out of his 
folly. 

He stroked her cold cheek, marvel¬ 
ing at the fineness of it and at the 
complex and delicate perfection of the 
organism which vras she. 

And the empty lounge brooded with 
its rosy lamps and Its flickering fire, 
indifferent and yet warmly Indulgent, 
upon the group. And outside the 
gleaming motor cars glided in curves 
against the glittering electric back¬ 
ground of* the promenade and the 
piers. And through thb glass wall of 
the dining room waiters attentive 
and deferential could be seen passing 
to and fro. And there was not a 
sound. 

And Mr. Crary contemplated with 
pride what he had done, the stu¬ 
pendous impression he had made, the 
mighty lesson he had taught. After 
fa quarter of a century of martyrized 
subjection Mr. Crary had risen sud¬ 
denly to majesty, to domination, to 
sovereignty. He had Imprinted him¬ 
self upon his fellow creatures. He 
waa saved from futility. The sublime 
horror of his tragedy clothed him. He 
lived again. 

I Returning life-blood tinged the 
young girl’s cheeks. Philip kissed 
ithem with tender violence. His pas¬ 
sion waa to shield and cherish her, to 
Isurround her with protective affection. 
His passion was by extraordinary 
deeds of devotion to earn her forgive¬ 
ness. 

“I’m all right,” she murmured 
I feebly. 

He picked her up tn hls arms. 
iLfght! Light as down! He carried 
Iber off swiftly toward the lift, the 
pale wisp ht the train of her dress 


dragging along th© carpet. The au¬ 
burn girl and the yellow girl ln their 
tight-fitting black, caged in the re¬ 
ception office before vast books of ac- 
count—these saw the pair first and 
caught their breath. Then the hall 
porter, meditating between notices of 
theaters, trains and char-a-bancs, saw 
them, and started officiously. He wa: 
j too late. They were in the lift. The 
| gate banged. The lift shot up, show- 
ong through its bars a glimpse of a 
white skirt against a black coat. It 
was gone aloft. 

The doors of the dining room 
opened. 

“You can say what you lilt*--—” 
the voice of a young woman emerging 
was heard, breaking the enchantment 
of the lounge, “I prefer creme de 
menthe to green chartreuse.” 

(Copyright, 1924 .) 

Logging Under Water. 

r J , HE scarcity ©{ pine timber in the 
middle west Rome time ago led 
tho lumber mills to engage la a novel 
undertaking, by which they hope to 
save millions of dollars’ worth of logs 
which now lie at the bottom of the 
Mississlp P i and other rivers. 

For more than fifty years logging 
has been carried on by rafting pine 
logs down this great highway, the 
logs being floated down the Mlsats- 
sippl to a point just north of St. Paul, 
where they are gathered up and made 
into rafts. From thfa point they are- 
floated down the river to the various 
mills, guided by small steamboats or 
tugs. 

It Is the general belief that the 
river bottom Is literally paved with 
pine logs as far south aa Dubuque. 
It has been proved that logs sub¬ 
merged In this way can be raised 
with great profit The plan is to lift 
these logs with a hoisting eoglne 
erected on a fiat boat place them on 
the river bank and have a g ov er n - 
ment scaler inspect them and record 
the marks found thereon. Each lum¬ 
berman has a private mark, which Is 
affixed to every log. When tho origi¬ 
nal owner of the lost logs can be 
round he will be compensated at the 
rate of $8 per 1;8»0 feet This repre¬ 
sents Just so much profit to the 
owner and still leaves a fair margin 
of profit to the holsters, who can 
find a ready market for the reclaimed 
logs at from (IS to S 20 a thousand. 

Sound pine logs do not deteriorate 
when submerged In water, no matter 
how long they remain. Legs which 
have lain under water for half a eon* 
tury are found to be in perfect con¬ 
dition. and lately some of the host 
lumber produced has been that from 
some gigantic pine trees that were 
felled years ago and became drawn 
down in one of the neighboring takes 
by the waterlogging of hardwood 
timber with which the raft waa 
bound. The entire raft, chain bound.-' 
was lifted, and half a million foot of 
perfect timber was recovered. 

Other streams ln Minnesota and' 
Wisconsin, where logs have been 
rafted for years, will be explored by , 
the company formed to begin optea*' 
tions on the Mississippi rivar. 


Imitations of Nature. 

M AN’S inventions are f req u en tly 
only imitations, more or lees 
clumsy, of nature's own device*./It, 
would appear, tor lnsttaoe, that aqua 
Insects have sounding board, although, 
they may bo supposed to know gett¬ 
ing of tho laws of aooostlcu. Bnto*. 
mologlsts have found on tha under 
side of the forewlngs of two Jlpanaea 
Insects, of the families aMarta. a. 
curious pit or hollow, closely con¬ 
nected with an organ hellovud to btt 
used by the Insect for producing 
stldent sounds. The pit would evi¬ 
dently serve to concentrate tho sound 
of the shell-shaped orchestra stands 
and reflect the melody of the Instru¬ 
ment. to the ears of the auditor* 

In the Kharl hills of India another 
specie o fthe same Insect has boeu 
found which possesses a smtlar sat of 
organa The shrill, creaking sounds 
that insects produce seldom tail pleas¬ 
antly upon our ears, but they must 
| produce a different effect 90 the in¬ 
sect world, else nature would hardly 
j havo provided these little mualduas 
with sounding boards. 
























